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P. 40, 1. 18. " Schatz from schdtzen;" p. 
54, 1. 1, schdtzen from der Schatz. — The 
Doctor's "Schatz" seems to be a sort of 
"boomerang" which comes back to its start- 
ing place. Even if the editor knows nothing 
of verb-derivation, a glance at Kluge would 
have shown him that Schatz is the root-word. 

P. 42, 1. 26. " Ressourcenfest 'Conver- 
sazione at the Ressource ' (name of a Club)." 
— This conveys the idea that the name of this 
particular club was "Ressource" whereas 
ressource simply means club. 

P. 56, 1. 7, " widerwdrtig from prep, zvider 
and wart's (gen. of obsolete wart, related to 
wert, Eng. worth, from werden," etc. — This 
wart never had any existence save in the 
imagination of Mr. Lange, the oldest form 
being -ivert, and even this is never found 
except as a suffix. Its connection with werden 
is, at least, doubtful. 

P. 59, 1. 28. " Backenstreich=Streich der 
Backe(n)." The same error as p. 34, 1. 3. 
Backenstreich is a compound of masc. Backen 
and Stretch, as Kluge distinctly says. Dr. L., 
however, like the Emperor Sigismund, seems 
to be " super grammaticam" and has, there- 
fore, no need of reference to books. 

P. 63, 1. 2. " Auf meinen Namen 'to my 
credit.' " — It should be ' at my expense.' 

P. 63, 1. 6. " nach vorn" is not "coming 
forward," but "(speaking) towards the front 
(of the stage)." 

P. 64, 1. 14. " Ich hab's satt; notice the 
idiomatic expression with the indefinite es." — 
It would have been in place here to point out 
that this es is an archaic genitive. Thus, 
literally, ' I have enough of it.' 

P. 64, l,2i, "die Schuld tragen ' run the 
risk.' " Not so, but, ' bear the blame.' 

P. 67, 1. 21. " Rechtcs, das ich an ihre 
Tcilnahme habe, — Recht haben governs auf 
(ace), Teil haben an (ace.) and since the rela- 
tive agrees in gender with das Recht the pre- 
position auf governed by Recht should be ex- 
pected instead of an." — Apart from the general 
mistiness of this note, it is unheard-of to say 
that a preposition is governed by a noun. 

P. 82, 1. 29, " es liegt euch an mir; . . . lit. 
'you are lying near (on) me," it is an impers. 
v." — It is certainly a ridiculous literal transla- 
tion. Better — 'there lies for you (something) 



in me,' i.e. 'there is something in me that 
interests you.' 

P. 87, 1. 15, " es schickt sich fur 'it be- 
hoves.' Es schickt does not mean 'it be- 
hooves,' but 'is proper, becoming.' 

P, 101, 1. 12, "ich lobe mir 'I prize, I pre- 
fer ; ' the reflexive verb sich loben follows the 
rule of sich denken, sich einbilden, governing 
the dat. of the pers. pron." — Dr. L. falls into 
the error of calling lobe, in ich lobe mir (das 
Land), a reflexive verb : mir is here ethical 
dative. 

P. 126, 1. 25, " das halbe Wesen hat nichts 
getaugt ' this half estrangement was no good.'" 
As a specimen of English, this sentence is 
certainly "no good." 

P. 135, 1. 9. " Ohnmacht=ohn\e\ Macht." 
— This is a piece of Volksetymologie of 
which a Doctor of Philosophy ought not to be 
guilty. The old form of this word is d-maht, 
the n not appearing before 1450. Luther has 
Ammacht as well as Onmacht. This d- has 
nothing to do with ohne. 

P- J 37> 1- 3°> " hebe Dich wegvon mir lit. 

'lift (heave) yourself away from me.'" — The 

proper note here would have been merely a 

reference to Luke iv, 8, whence these words 

are taken verbatim. 

O. B. Super. 
Dickinson College. 



BRLEF MENTION. 

The Phonetic Section of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association of America being now 
occupied with the arrangement of a Standara 
System of Sound-notation, the following ques- 
tions are brought before the Committee and 
before all those interested in the subject : 
I a Should the standard system of sound- 
notation be a physiological one, the sign 
for each sound indicating as nearly as 
possible the position or movement of the 
organs of speech ? 
II a Or should at least a beginning be made in 
this direction by introducing some of the 
simplest and most suggestive physiologi- 
cal signs ? 

III a Can we expect that authors, publishers 
and readers are prepared to adopt such a 
system at once ? 
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I b Would you prefer a system on the basis of 
the conventional alphabets of European 
languages ? 

II b Should this system be founded on a com- 
bination of different alphabets or upon a 
single one with a liberal use of diacritic 
signs? 

III b Should there be a common system for all 
languages, or a separate one for each of 
the principal groups ? 

IV. Do you favor the adoption of one of the 
existing systems? if so, which do you pre- 
fer? 
V. Would you adopt this system without 
change or, if not, with what modifications? 

VI. Or do you wish an entirely new system to 
be arranged ? 

Please send a statement of your opinion to 
the Secretary of the Phonetic Section, 

GlISTAF KARSTEN, 

Bloomington, Indiana. 

We would call the special attention of our 
readers to the set of questions noted above 
and solicit those who are interested in phonetic 
work, of whatever kind, to give the committee 
the benefit of their suggestions on sound- 
notation. In the mixing of prevailing modes 
of transcription there must necessarily result 
more or less embarrassment, if not confusion, 
which it is hoped in large measure to obviate 
by a uniform system that shall receive the 
approval of scholars generally. The want of 
such consensus for indicating even the more 
elementary sounds, is daily felt, and must 
naturally become more marked as studies of 
this sort develop. It is believed that the ex- 
perience of scholars in the practical working 
of existing systems has been sufficient to 
enable the majority of those now making use 
of them to agree upon a complete and consist- 
ent set of characters that shall be best adapt- 
ed to actual linguistic needs. The present 
time would seem to be favorable for a careful 
consideration of the subject, and we would 
therefore recommend it to our readers with 
the hope that united effort in this direction 
may produce practical results beneficial to all 
classes of workers in phonetics. 

As bearing upon this particular subject, 



M. Paul Passy, Neuilly (Seine), France, has 
sent to the Secretary of the Phonetic Section 
of the M. L. A. of A. a manuscript containing 
a "Plan ov organic alfabet," to be examined 
and taken into consideration by the Committee 
on Sound-notation. Paul Passy is known to 
the readers of the Notes as the founder, 
organizer and for several years president of 
the Phonetic Teachers' Association ; he has 
published some excellent books and essays, 
among which may be mentioned as especially 
useful and in fact indispensable to every con- 
scientious teacher of French, ' Le Francais 
Parle' ' (Heilbronn, 1886), and a very able trea- 
tise on ' Modern French Phonetics' in Vic- 
tor's Phonetische Studien I. Passy is also 
editor of The Phonetic Teacher, the organ of 
the Phonetic Teachers' Assoc. All this shows 
how well versed and deeply interested he is 
in Phonetics, and that the most careful 
consideration is due to the new alphabet 
which he offers. His plan is chiefly based 
on the same principles as Bell's Visible 
Speech and English Line Writing, and 
Sweet's Revised Romic. The most impor- 
tant difference is in the representation of 
"vowel-like" consonants (w, j), which are 
made like the corresponding high vowel, but 
with the voice-stem shortened. For practical 
reasons it is not possible to give here any 
specimens of the new alphabet. The manu- 
script will be sent to the different members of 
the Committee and, on application, to other 
members of the Mod. Lang. Association of 
America who may be interested in Phonetics. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of the Phonetic Sec- 
tion, Prof. Gustaf Karsten, Blooming- 
ton Indiana. 

A book likely to be widely welcomed, is 
' Fifty Years of English Lang. Selections from 
the Poets of The Reign of Victoria,' edited 
by Henry F. Randolph (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York). In four, not only beautifully 
but very carefully printed volumes, the editor 
has given a well-chosen anthology of English 
poetry from Southey and Wordsworth to 
Swinburne, O'Shaughnessy and Philip Bourke 
Marston. The work is particularly valuable 
as giving sufficient specimens of the less- 
known poets, whose scattered writings are 
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often very difficult to obtain. Students and 
teachers who have not access to exceptionally 
full libraries will find many very special wants 
supplied in these pages. 

Vol. IX, No. 8, of the Louisiana Journal 0/ 
Education contains a lengthy and interesting 
article by Professor Alcke Fortier (Tulane 
University, New Orleans) on "The Fifth 
Convention of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion." The Dial for March has an apprecia- 
tive review of Saintsbury's ' Elizabethan 
Literature ' by Prof. Melville B. Anderson 
(State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City). The Open 
Court, for March 15, offers us a scholarly 
article on "Goethe and the Development 
Hypothesis " by Prof. Calvin Thomas (Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor). The conclusion is 
to follow in the next number. The Academy 
(Syracuse) for March has a contribution on 
"The Worth of the English Tongue" by 
Principal William K. Wickes of the Water- 
town High School. 

An interesting paper has reached us, entitled : 
' The Place and Function of the Normal 
School,' a paper read before the Michigan 
School-Master's Club, at Ann Arbor, October 
22, 1887, by Professor A. Lodeman, of the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti. The writer 
presents here, in a forcible manner, a series 
of considerations showing " that there is no 
necessity of limiting Normal Schools in the 
exercise of their legitimate function of prepar- 
ing teachers for all the grades of the public 
schools," and then he goes forward to show, 
from the writings of educators in this country, 
the drift of opinion on secondary education, 
and to adduce serious objections to any limit- 
ations being placed on the Normal Schools. 

The attention of readers who wish to inform 
themselves concerning the living German 
authors is called to a biographical work en- 
titled : Das literarische Deutschland by Adolf 
Hinrichsen (Berlin and Rostock: C. Historffs 
Verlag). It is now appearing in a second 
edition, the first part of which, comprising the 
letters A — E, we have before us. The intro- 
duction, by Prof. C. Beyer, is written in an 
enthusiastic tone and it appears to us that the 
author's estimation of the present state of 
German literature is somewhat too optimistic. 



There are in the body of the work, of course, 
many names of which nobody has ever heard ; 
but the sketches are brief and to the point, 
and the work will be found useful by those 
desiring special information of the kind here 
presented. 

Among the many periodicals more or less 
devoted to German literature there is none so 
important for our knowledge of contemporary 
German poetry as the bi-monthly Deutsche 
Dichtung, published by A. Bonz & Comp. in 
Stuttgart. Considering the ascendency over 
the younger generation of immature German 
poets recently gained by the French realistic 
school, it is refreshing and elevating to meet 
again with true poetry in the columns of this 
journal. Its able editor, Karl Emil Franzos, 
who is favorably known as one of the best 
living German novelists, has not only gathered 
about himself the poets of established fame 
but also encourages rising talents by bringing 
them before the cultivated public. In addition 
to the poetical contributions we also find here 

I short literary essays and sprightly reviews of 

I contemporary poetry by leading scholars and 
writers. One of the principal features of the 
latest numbers has been the publication of a 
number of beautiful and humorous letters of 
Scheffel's, written at the time he composed 
his 'Trompeter, ' and very valuable for a 

I deeper understanding of this charming poem. 

j The portraits of contemporary German poets 
which are given in each number form an at- 
tractive contribution to the value of this really 
"vornehme Zeitschrift." 

Wie Georg Brandes deutsche IAtteratur- 
geschichte schreibt, is the title of a highly inter- 
esting article in the last number of Herrig's 
Archiv, written by Dr. Puis of Flensburg. 
The Danish essayist and critic, who has hither- 
to in certain circles passed for a great scholar, 
and who on account of the supposed profun- 
dity of his knowledge was allowed to express 
radical opinions and offensive criticism, is 
now suddenly exposed as a literary plagiarist 
of the worst sort. He has recently published 
a second edition of Die Literatur des 19. 
Jahrhunderts in ihren Hauptstromungen, the 
second volume of which, Die romantische 
Schute in Deutschland, Dr. Puis subjects to a 
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careful scrutiny. The result of the latter 
develops the fact that Brandes not only did 
not read the sources necessary for writing an 
original history of literature, such as he claims 
his to be, but that he has copied, in many 
passages verbatim, from the works of German 
investigators like Haym, Goedeke, Hitzig, 
etc. Had Brandes concealed his fraud in the 
comparative obscurity of the Danish language 
he might perhaps never have been discovered. 
But lie had his book translated into German, 
thus giving another illustration of the not un- 
frequent phenomenon that scientific ignorance 
and incapacity are coupled with the impudence 
and sangfroid belonging properly to criminals. 
It may not be an agreeable occupation to ex- 
pose such frauds, but the interests of science 
and literary morality vigorously demand it. 
And how many unprinted frauds may there 
not be in lectures, ' scientific ' papers, and 
elsewhere, especially in countries where 
criticism is still developing and where a 
foreign language affords so excellent a 
hiding-place for the stolen wares ! The time 
however will come when there will be an a- 
wakening to a higher sense of literary honesty, 
of frankly distinguishing between the meum 
and the tunm ; and not until frauds and im- 
positions are thoroughly exposed will a healthy 
development of science become possible. 
Indeed, the story of Brandes is sadly interest- 
ing and full of moral lessons. 

The teachers of German among our readers 
will be glad to have their attention called to a 
periodical devoted exclusively to instruction 
in German : the Zeitschrift fur den deutschen 
Unterricht by R. Hildebrand and Otto 
Lyon (Leipzig : B. G. Teubner). Everyone 
who is acquainted with the literature on this 
subject knows that there is at present no high- 
er authority in matters concerning the teach- 
ing of German than Professor Hildebrand. 
This famous continuator of Grimm's Wbrter- 
buch, and foremost living German philologian, 
was for many years a practical teacher before 
becoming professor in Leipzig ; and his little 
book, Vom deutschen Sprachunterricht, 
based upon his long experience and upon his 
deep insight into the nature of the German 
language, has in many respects revolutionized 
German instruction. It is sufficient to say 



that the present periodical is conducted in the 
spirit of the above important work by Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand himself and Dr. Lyon, one 
of his ablest pupils. Its contents are of 
a varied and many-sided character : pedagog- 
ical essays, plans for the laying out of Ger- 
man courses, interesting interpretations of 
classic authors, reviews of the current litera- 
ture on the same subject, and many valua- 
ble practical hints and suggestions. We are 
sure that it will become an indispensable com- 
panion not only lor teachers of German but 
also for those engaged in other branches of 
modern linguistic instruction. 

A welcome text-book is Balzac's ' Eugenie 
Grandet ' with introduction and notes by G. 
Petilleau of the Charterhouse, Godalming 
(London, Paris: Hachette et Cie; Boston: 
Schoenhof). Generally considered as the 
best product of the French novelist from the 
literary stand-point, it has the advantage, to 
English readers, of presenting an extensive 
and every-day vocabulary and of abounding 
in household phrases and idioms. A sketch 
of the author's life is prefixed, which might 
have been longer with profit to students. 
The abundant notes show careful editing. It 
is a book which can be recommended in all 
respects, not without regret perhaps that M. 
Petilleau " deemed it indispensable to alter 
certain provincialisms and to either modify or 
suppress sundry expressions," so that it is not 
an exact reprint of the original. 

The same house publishes ' Recits des 
Temps Merovingiens ' of A. Thierry, edited 
by H. Testard of the Royal Naval College 
of Greenwich. It is characterized by the 
same high grade of excellence seen in ' Euge- 
nie Grandet.' The first three ' Recits ' make 
up the volume, illustrated by cuts of Merovin- 
gian antiquities and historical paintings. An 
appendix brings together longer explana- 
tions of Mediaeval laws and feudal customs 
than could conveniently find place in the 
Notes, which are none the less abundant in 
material. The usual genealogical table, map 
of the kingdom, and index biographical and 
geographical are not omitted. Instructors 
who have had reason to regret the lack of 
historical text-books will find here an impor- 
tant addition to that field in a most attractive 
and scholarly form. 
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Uber Strophen- und Vers- Enjambement im 
Altfranz'dsischen, von Dr. Eduard Stram- 
witz (Leipzig : Gustav Fock, 1887), is a doctor's 
dissertation which contains a great deal of 
patient collecting and dividing. The run-on 
lines in Old French poetry are carefully col- 
lected according to the parts of the sentence 
which are allowed to run on into the next line. 
For some reason the author has overlooked 
the most violent cases of enjambement 
mentioned in Tobler's Versbau, p. 23, where 
a word is cut in two as in Canning's song : 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U 
-niversity of Goettingen. 

It cannot be said that any very valuable 
results are brought out by this investigation. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will issue soon Schiller's 
Ballads, edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Henry Johnson, Longfellow Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin 
College. The Introduction deals briefly with 
the relation of the ballads to Schiller's life 
and works. It contains also, by way of illus- 
tration, selections from the best German 
criticism of the poems. The text is based on 
that of Goedeke's critical (historischkritische) 
edition of Schiller's poems, Cotta, Stuttgart, 
1871. The notes include an English version 
of the words of Schiller's authorities, when- 
ever the poet is known to have been indebted 
to others for the incidents of a ballad, and 
give every variant (affecting the sense) ap- 
pearing in the texts published in Schiller's 
life-time. They have been written also with 
the constant purpose of assisting in the study 
of the poems, considered as literary master- 
pieces. 

'The Genesis of Literature,' is the subject 
of the Phi Beta Kappa oration delivered last 
June at Marietta college by Professor J. H. 
Chamberlin. The beginnings of literary 
expression are set forth in a pleasant and com- 
pact way, the relations of poetry and music 
are discussed, and the influence of rhythmical 
motion, as in the dance or in the march, on 
rhythmical utterance is insisted on. Primitive 
poetry is particularly characterized by the 
repetition of some more than usually harmon- 
ious phrase. Its development resulted in the 



war-song, in which are contained the germs 
of both lyric and epic poetry. An agreeable 
feature of the oration is that the illustra- 
tions are drawn in great part from the songs 
of the American Indians ; ' Hiawatha ' is put 
under contribution, and we notice (p. 4) that 
no allusion is made to the Finnish poem; but 
rather we are led to infer that Longfellow 
drew his material from Dakota tradition. 

Any one interested — and who is not? — in 
the reconstruction of the college courses will 
find profit in reading a paper on ' The Evolu- 
tion of the College Curriculum ' from the pen 
of President D. S. Jordan of the University 
of Indiana, which is now made public in a 
collection of articles entitled ' Science Sketch- 
es ' (A. S. McClurg & Co., 1888). This essay 
is not unfittingly thus associated with the 
chapters of an eminent specialist in science ; 
for we may indulge the hope that the time is 
approaching when the utterances of men who, 
by undergoing exact training in some branch 
of knowledge have become the embodiment 
of their own argument, will with peculiar 
confidence be heard in matters pertaining to 
the theory of education in general. There is 
a certain temerity of judgment which is given 
to warn against special scholarship as being a 
more or less abnormal product from which 
the graces of broad culture are necessarily 
excluded ; how weak and short-sighted such 
a view is, will become more generally mani- 
fest when special scholarship has become 
among us less of a vision in prejudice and 
more of a reality. 



PERSONAL. 

In response to the wishes of a number of 
the lovers of German literature in Baltimore, 
Dr. Julius Goebel gave during the months of 
February and March a course of public 
lectures on Goethe's ' Faust.' 

Professor Henry R. Lang, has taken up the 
study of the Portuguese dialects spoken in 
New Bedford (Mass.). He is preparing to 
spend the summer in the Azores, the original 
home of a large part of this Portuguese 
Colony, which bears the name "Fayal." 
Besides this, there is at New Bedford a second 
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